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4 War—the - of Fear. 


To all liberal-minded and humane men, this war has 
come as a shock and a challenge, shattering hopes, and too 
often uprooting life-long convictions. The horror of what 
is happening throughout Europe is so staggering that men 
seek to escape realisation by various means—some by 
such minor deeds of humanity as the time allows, nursing 
the wounded, providing for the relief of distress, or finding 
an asylum for stranded aliens; some by cherishing hopes 
of a regenerated Europe to emerge at the end of the 
struggle; and some by yielding to a fiery conviction in 
the righteousness of the nation to which they happen to 
belong. But in these preoccupations there is some danger 
that the larger humanity, which combats the passions out - 
of which the war has arisen, may be obscured. If a better 
world is to emerge, if Europe is to be spared a repetition 
of slaughter and madness, it is necessary to know and 
recognise the causes, in the hopes and fears of ordinary 
men, that have made it hitherto impossible to substitute 
reason and law for force in the relations of nations. Per- 
haps at this moment an appeal to impartial reason may 
find little sympathy, and may seem to the majority ill-timed 
and unpatriotic. But peace, as well as war, requires 
preparation : if it is ght in time of peace to make schemes 
for the destruction of possible enemies, can it be wrong 
in time of war to make schemes for the preservation of 
possible friends? War does not do away with all other 
duties, nor is it unpatriotic to suggest that there are higher 
goals than victory and nobler ideals than the destruction 


of hostile armies. 


(So gle 


Before we can hope to find any road to the future 
preservation of peace, we must understand the causes of 
war. In every war it appears to each side that it is fighting 
to resist unprovoked aggression, and that in spite of almost 
criminal forbearance it has been at last reluctantly com- 
pelled to draw the sword in defence of home and country. 
The exactly similar assertions made by the other side 
sound lke wanton hypocrisy, and inflame the passion of 
moral reprobation which enables men to forget humanity 
and mercy. From the Times of August 25 I see that 
Professor Ernst Haeckel, one of the foremost intellectual 
forces in Germany, and Professor Rudolf Eucken, a 
world-famous leader of religious thought, have published 
a protest against England’s action in which they say : 


What is happening to-day will be inscribed in the annals 
of history as an indelible shame to England. England fights 
to please a half-Asiatic Power against Germanism. She 
fights not only on the side of barbarism, but also of moral 
injustice, for it is not to be forgotten that Russia began the 
War because it was not willing that there should be a 
thorough expiation of a wretched murder. It is the fault of 
England that the present War is extended to a world-war, 
and that all culture is thereby endangered. And why all 
this? Because she was envious of Germany's greatness, 
because she wished at all costs to hinder a further extension 
of this greatness. She was only waiting for a favourable 
opportunity to break out to the detriment of Germany, and 
therefore she seized most promptly on the necessary German 
advance through Belgium as a pretext in order to cloak her 
brutal national selfishness with a mantle of respectability. 


These statements must seem to Englishmen an utterly 
grotesque travesty of the facts, and they illustrate the 
spirit of censure which blinds nations to the folly and 
cruelty of their actions. But do not the views of most. 
Englishmen seem to their enemies equally grotesque,. 
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equally one-sided, equally filled with paltry self-righteous- 
ness? Europe at this moment is like a house on fre, 
where the inmates instead of trying to escape and to 
extinguish the flames are engaged in accusing each other 
of having caused the conflagration, and are willing to be 
burned themselves provided the others can thereby meet 
the just punishment of their crimes. This state of mind 
is barbarous, contrary to reason, contrary to humanity, 
utterly contrary to self-interest, a return to the savage 
beneath the miserable rags of a tawdry morality. Let us 
try for a moment to forget praise and blame, to forget that 
we are members of one of the belligerent nations, and to 
view the whole tragic irony from the standpoint of 
impartial compassion and understanding. Let us try to 
view the conflict from the standpoint of each nation in 
turn, not through the mist of diplomatic details, but in its 
large outlines. In each nation men are willing to die and 
women are willing to starve and see their homes 
devastated. Such sacrifices are not incurred for merely 
selfish ends: each nation believes that it is defending a 
sacred cause. Immense forces of heroism and devotion 
are destroying each other through a tragedy of blindness 
and fear. These very same forces, by clearer insight and 
calmer judgment, might be used for the good of mankind, 
instead of for mutual death. But this can only come about 
through mutual understanding and respect, not through 
partisan accusations of perfidy and greed. 


A Race Conflict in the East. 


Essentially, this war, like the barbarian invasion of 
the Roman Empire, or the medieval wars of Christian and 
Musselman, is a great race-conflict, a conflict of Teuton 
and Slav, in which certain other nations, England, France, 
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and Belgium, have been led into co-operation with the 
Slav. It has been called a diplomatists’ war, and this is 
partially true as regards the Western nations, but it 1s not 
true as regards the struggle between Germans and 
Russians. (In modern Europe diplomatists alone cannot 
make a war; they must have the support of public opinion, 
and it is public opinion that must be changed if there is to 
be any hope of secure peace hereafter.) The conflict of 
Germany and Russia has been produced, not by this or that 
diplomatic incident, but by primitive passions expressing 
themselves in the temper of the two races. But primitive 
passions among civilised men clothe themselves in an 
armour of what seems to be reason and political wisdom. 
This armour must be pierced before we can see events 
truly. 

Taking the nations in the order in which they became 
involved—Austria, Russia, Germany, France, England— 
I shall attempt for each in turn, not an impartial statement 
of the case, but a statement of the case as it appears to the 
average citizen of the country in question, and of the real 
reasons, as opposed to the diplomatic pretexts, for partici- 
pation in the struggle. 


The Austrian View. 


Austria, if we judge by the diplomatic correspond- 
ence published in the White Paper, might seem more to 
blame than any other Power. Yet the average Austrian 
supported enthusiastically the action of his Government, 
and the average Austrian is neither better nor worse than 
the average Englishman. We may be sure that Austria is 
as convinced of the justice of its cause as we are of the 
justice of ours. It 1s worth while to see how this can be. 


The Austrians are a highly civilised race, half 
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surrounded by Slavs in a relatively backward state of 
culture. Within their own Empire, in which the German 
race are in a minority, a large population of Slavs forms 
an element of instability, and offers a plausible pretext for 
Russian aggression. Servia, a country so barbaric that a 
man can secure the throne by instigating the assassination 
of his predecessor, is engaged constantly in fermenting 
the racial discontent of men of the same race who are 
Austrian subjects. Behind Servia stands the all-but 
irresistible power of Russia, a constant menace, along 
many hundred miles of frontier, to all that makes Austrian 
civilisation of value to Austria and to the world. By the 
instigation of Servia, as all Austrians believe, the heir- 
apparent to the Austrian Emperor was murdered at 
Serajevo. In the despatch of Sir M. de Bunsen to Sir 
Edward Grey of September 1 he says, ‘‘ So just was the 
cause of Austria held to be that it seemed to her people 
inconceivable that any country should place itself in her 
path, or that questions of mere policy or prestige should 
be regarded anywhere as superseding the necessity which 
had arisen to exact summary vengeance for the crime of 
_Serajevo.’’ Attempts to secure the punishment of Servian 
accomplices in this crime being met by evasion, Austria, 
after some time, had recourse to an ultimatum, which 
demanded, interalia, that Austrian officials should take 
part in the trial of suspect Servians. If the Prince of 
Wales had been assassinated on the borders of 
Afghanistan, and we had reason to believe that the 
Afghans had procured his assassination, we should 
probably make a similar demand with the full support of 
English public opinion. But the Servians refused to agree 
to this ‘‘ national humiliation,’’ and in this refusal Russia 
supported them. The Servians, it is true, were willing to 
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submit to arbitration on this point, but the arbitration 
must have gone in their favour unless they were to be 
treated as outside the pale of civilised races, and Austria 
was persuaded that, in spite of their misdeeds, Russia 
would be able to prevent their being so treated. And so 
‘* national honour ’’ became involved, and fear and hatred 
of the Slavs made it seem useless to attempt to patch up a 
truce, which, it was believed, would be broken at the first 
moment at which Russia felt prepared for war. 


The Russian View. 


The position of Russia is simpler than that of Austria. 
By all accounts, the consciousness of race and religion 
is still, in Russia, in that primitive condition from which 
the Western nations have partially emerged; moreover, 
the Pan-Slavist agitation has for a long time past been 
fostered as a distraction from the need of internal reform. 
Austria’s attack on a small orthodox Slav State roused all 
the chivalry and honour of Russia, which had been 
restrained with difficulty in the matter of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, and chivalry let loose the instinctive racial 
expansiveness which produced the Russian Empire and the 
war with Japan. The Times of July 28 reported the Tsar 
as saying: ‘‘ We have stood this sort of thing for seven 
and a half years. This is enough.’’ These words, which 
no doubt expressed the feeling of almost all the politically 
conscious part of the nation, were followed by the order 
for partial mobilisation—the first definite military action 
directed by one great Power against another. 


The German View. 


By Russia’s action Germany was brought in. The 
part of Germany is a controversial matter, as to which, 
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since the facts are unknown, everybody here is firmly 
persuaded of one view, and everybody in Germany is 
firmly persuaded of another quite opposite view. All 
parties profess knowledge, though in fact all are ignorant 
except the German Government. It is no use attempting 
to ascertain the facts, since they are not at present 
ascertainable. It may be worth while instead portraying 
what seem to be the beliefs of the average German as to 
the rights and wrongs of the war. 

The Times of August 27 contains an interesting letter 
on this subject from its correspondent in Flushing. He 
Says : 

‘* These Germans are not only sure that they will win. 
They are convinced also that their cause is a just one, and 
that the war is not of their making. To Englishmen that 
must seem an incredible statement; but, from what I 
have heard them say and from letters that I have seen, I 
know that it 1s the plain truth. . . . They are united 
(he reports a German correspondent as saying) as one man 
in the resolve to defend their country, and the Social 
Democrats are heart and soul in favour of the war. | 
It seems to me important that people in England should 
realise that this is the true state of the case. It is a 
national attitude that must greatly increase the fighting 
strength of the armies opposed to us, and any tendency 
to discredit it, or to assume that the Germans are 
instinctively conscious that they are in the wrong, would 
be a fatal mistake. They think nothing of the sort.’’ 

The case for Germany is essentially the same as the 
case for Austria. It was felt that a great conflict of 
Teuton and Slav was inevitable sooner or later; that if 
Servian agitation was not stopped, Austria-Hungary 
would break up, and the Teuton would be weakened 
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before the great conflict had begun. It must not be 
supposed that this conflict is, on the part of the Teuton, 
aggressive in substance, whatever it may be inform. In 
substance it is defensive, the attempt to preserve Central 
Europe for a type of civilisation indubitably higher and of 
more value to mankind than that of any Slav State. The 
existence of the Russian menace on the Eastern border is, 
quite legitimately, a nightmare to Germany, and a: cause 
of much of the militarist talk by which Germans attempt 
to conjure away their fears. If we were exposed to the 
same menace, is it to be supposed that peace propaganda 
would have much success among us? | 


The Germans and Austrians accordingly thought the 
chastisement of Servia essential to their safety and to the 
preservation of their civilisation—so essential as to make 
it worth while to risk war with Russia on this account. 
But the White Paper shows conclusively that they did not 
expect war with Russia. ‘‘ Ministry for Foreign Affairs 
here (in Vienna) has realised, though somewhat late in the 
day, that Russia will not remain indifferent in present 
crisis,’’ Sir M. de Bunsen telegraphs on July 29 (No. 94). 
‘‘German Ambassador had a second interview with 
Minister for Foreign Affairs at 2 a.m., when former com- 
pletely broke down on seeing that war was inevitable,” 
Sir G. Buchanan telegraphs from St. Petersburg on July 
30 (No. 97). Sir E. Goschen, on July 31, reporting a 
conversation with the German Chancellor, telegraphs to 
Sir E. Grey: ‘‘. . . His Excellency was so taken up 
with the news of the Russian measures along the frontier 

that he received your communication without 
comment. He asked me to let him have the message that 
I had just read to him as a memorandum, as he would like 
to reflect upon it before giving an answer, and his mind 
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was so full of grave matters that he could not be certain of 
remembering all its points ’’ (No. 109). None of these 
extracts suggest the mood of deep plotters whose 
machinations are being crowned with success; they 
suggest the despair of those who have played a desperately 
risky game and lost. The one Power which, on the 
showing of the White Paper, marched on calmly and 
imperturbably throughout, was Russia. 

The Germans could not stand by passively while 
Russia destroyed Austria: honour and interest alike made 
such a course impossible. They were bound by their 
Alhance, and they felt convinced that if they were passive 
it would be their turn next to be overrun by the Russian 
hordes. Thus Germany was drawn in by motives which 
must appear irresistible to every German, and which 
have, in fact, convinced even the peace-loving Social 
Democrats, who, with the encouragement of the 
authorities, had held anti-war meetings down to the very 
last moment. 


The Western View. 

The Western war has not the same ethnic inevitability 
as the war in the Kast. It is due, at bottom, to a former 
crime and a recent folly on the part of Germany, both of 
which (mutatis mutandis) all patriots here are urging us 
to imitate. The crime was the excessive humiliation of 
France in 1870; the folly was the building of a powerful 
Navy while the position on land was far from secure. 
Fear of a repetition of 1870 compelled the French to ally 
themselves with Russia—an alliance which, by a singular 
irony, 1s now bringing upon France a great part of the 
evils it was designed to avoid. Fear of the German Navy 
led us to ally ourselves with France and Russia. A wiser 
policy and a more moderate spirit on the part of Bismarck 
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and his successors might have saved Germany from the 
enmity of France and England in its life-and-death 
struggle with Russia. We are being invited to humiliate 
Germany as completely as France was humiliated in 1870, 
and to develop by conscription a great military force in 
spite of the fact that all defensive purposes are served by 
our Navy. If we follow this advice, we shall prepare for 
ourselves on some future day a nemesis similar to that 
which now seems likely to overwhelm the heirs of Bis- 
marck. And so long as many among us tender such 
advice, we cannot without hypocrisy blame Germany 
overmuch for having followed it. 


In all the nations involved, with the exception of 
Russia, the one motive that makes the populations 
acquiesce is Fear. Germany and Austria fear Russia, 
France and England fear Germany. The fears of Ger- 
many, Austria, and France are only too well grounded; 
those of England are much less so, and have had to 
be carefully nursed by the naval scare of 1908 and the 
General Election campaign of January, 1910. (In that 
election I came upon a voter who firmly believed that, if 
Liberals won, the Germans would be in the country within 
a fortnight, and similar beliefs were widely prevalent in 
the working classes.) These two events, together with a 
continuous stream of attacks on Germany in newspapers 
and magazines, have made men feel the Germans capable 
of any act of sudden brigandage or treacherous attack. 
Plain men have seen a confirmation of these feelings in 
the violation of Belgium, though every student of strategy 
has known for many years past that this must be an 
inevitable part of the next Franco-German war, and 
although Sir E. Grey expressly stated that if it did not 
occur he could still not promise neutrality. 
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The Failure of the Policy of Alliances. 

It is the universal reign of Fear which has caused the 
system of alliances, believed to be a guarantee of peace, 
but now proved to be the cause of world-wide disaster. 
Fear of Russia led to the Anglo-Japanese alliance and to 
the alliance of Germany and Austria. The need of sup- 
port in a long tariff war with France led Italy to ally itself 
with Austria, from fear that otherwise Austria would 
seize the moment for an attack on Italy. Fear of Ger- 
many led France and England into their unnatural 
alliance with Russia. And this universal fear has at last 
produced a cataclysm far greater than any. of those which 
it was hoped to avert. Whoever is technically victorious 
in this war, all the nations concerned, victors and van- 
quished alike, must lose a large proportion of their man- 
hood, all the economic reserves which make it possible 
to bring some happiness into the lives of the wage-earning 
classes, and all the surplus of leisure which produces the 
arts and the creative thought of peaceful times. None 
of us, whatever the outcome, can hope to return during 
our lifetime to the level of happiness, well-being, and 
civilisation which we enjoyed before the war broke out. 


A League of Peace as an Alternative. 

If civilisation 1s to continue, Europe must find a cure 
for this universal reign of fear with its consequence of 
mutual butchery. One way in which it might be cured 
is that the civilised nations, realising the horror and 
madness of war, should so organise themselves as to. make 
it practically certain that no advantage can be gained by 
initiating an attack. For this purpose it would be neces- 
sary to avoid exclusive alliances and to form a League of 
Peace, which should undertake, in the event of a dispute, 
to offer mediation, and, if one party accepted mediation 
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while the other refused it, to throw the whole of its armed 
support on the side of the party accepting mediation, 
while, if both parties refused mediation, the League 
should throw its weight against whichever party proved 
to be the aggressor. If a sufficient number of nations 
entered into such a League, they could make aggressive 
war obviously doomed to failure, and could thereby secure 
the cessation of war. 


It is in precisely this way that private war has been 
brought to an end. When two private citizens have a 
dispute, it is no longer considered derogatory to their 
honour to submit to the law courts, because the citizens 
as a whole are prepared to enforce the preservation of 
peace. Within a single State, a man no longer secures 
respect by murder, and peerages are not conferred upon 
the most successful murderers. In barbarous countries 
the relations of individuals are regulated just as the rela- 
tions between States are still regulated, and the blood-feud 
introduces precisely the same tinsel ‘‘ honour’’ as a 
motive to secret assassination as is now urged in favour 
of wholesale slaughter on the field of battle. In Somali- 
land, I am told, no native can obtain a wife until he gives 
clear proof of having committed at least one murder. In 
the same way, in Europe, no State is respected unless it 
periodically murders large numbers of citizens belonging 
to some other State. This condition of things can be 
ended, and will be ended, as soon as the civilised nations 
honestly and whole-heartedly desire to end it. All that 
is necessary 1s that the nations which desire peace should 
organise themselves into a police force, and announce and 
enforce their determination to suppress any disturbance 
of the peace among the great nations of the world. They 
have the power to do it; only the will is lacking. Jf— 
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which I hardly dare to hope—the horror of this war 
should produce the will for peace, it will not have been 
fought in vain. 


Non-Intervention. 


But if—as I fear we must expect—the will for peace 
is not universal after the war, 1f some powerful nations 
still direct their policy by considerations of ‘* national 
honour ”’ and the lust for ‘‘ glory,’’ English opponents 
of war will have to be content, at least for a time, with a 
more humble aim than the creation of a League of Peace. 
The only policy, in that case, which can secure that 
England, at any rate, shall not be involved in war, is the 
policy of strict non-intervention. This involves not only 
the avoidance of alliances nominally directed to maintain- 
ing the Balance of Power, but also abstention from the 
attractive Palmerstonian attitude of champions of right 
against oppression. When the Foreign Office desires to 
enter into a conflict, it can always, by selecting the facts 
to be revealed, and by inspiring its friends in the Press, 
make our intervention appear as a defence of the | 
oppressed against oppression or attack. The only 
security against a war-fever created by such methods is 
a fixed resolve to hold aloof, as the United States are now 
holding aloof, from any struggle not involving direct 
attack upon some portion of our Empire. For this pur- 
pose it must be rendered impossible for the Government 
to incur obligations to other States without the knowledge 
of the public and the consent of the House of Commons. 


Democratic Control. 


Secret diplomacy must cease. Of all the features 
in our present methods which tend to defeat the will for 
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peace, and which might be altered without waiting for the 
consent of other nations, the chief is secret diplomacy. 
Where a settled policy rather than a sudden crisis is in 
question, no obligation or debt of honour ought to be 
created without the full previous knowledge of the House 
of Commons and the country. So long as this principle 
is not observed, democratic government 1s a farce and a 
pretence. No national or human interest is served by 
secrecy: the only interest served is that of the official 
clique who are thus enabled to pursue unchecked a policy 
entailing terrible habilities, and to keep the support of 
men who would execrate their policy if they knew what it 
was. In regard to foreign affairs, the unlimited power of 
the Cabinet, or rather of a small section of the Cabinet, 
must be brought to an end, and the same publicity must 
be introduced into the relations of nations as into the 
relations of parties within a single State. The democracy, 
in England, has acquired control of legislation, and, in 
great part, over the executive as regards internal affairs. 
Its next battle, when the war is over, must be to acquire 
control over foreign affairs, and to use that control in the 
interest of a stable peace, not of a mere armed truce while 
the world draws breath to prepare for fresh madness here- 
after. Great forces on the side of peace were growing 
up in every civilised country before the war broke out; 
temporarily silenced, they will leap into tenfold greater 
strength as soon as exhaustion has brought an end to the 
conflict. If that moment is to be used to the full, the 
world must be awake, when it comes, to the possibility 
of a freer, more harmonious intercourse between States 
than the world’s rulers have hitherto permitted to the 
millions whom they are hurling into ruin and death. 
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No. 3: 


THE 


Union of Democratic Control 


LONDON : 37, NORFOLK STREET, 
STRAND, W.C. 


I am in favour of the policy of the 
Union. [I enclose a Subscription of 
£ towards the expenses 


incurred in the propagation thereof. ] 


Name (Mr., Mrs., or Miss) eeessssssssssestesusnsstetttntttsesteceestetessoee 


Address St o dhsnaretenstesabeoste Ila ekbsescesn isa dussascessen mt pabanseen 


WILL SEND LATER . 
I ——<FINCLOSE A LIST OF NAMES OF 


POSSIBLE SYMPATHISERS. 


All donations to be made payable, and communications to be 
addressed to: 
E. D. MOREL, 


HON. SECRETARY AND TREASURER (pro tem.). 
ir) 
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